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even of disillusion, is apparent after the failure of the earlier crusades.
Genuine spiritual fervour had been aroused, it seemed, to no purpose,
and no new stimulus to the spiritual imagination presented itself. The
exalted mysticism of a Hugh of St Victor or a Peter the Venerable pos-
sessed no popular appeal, and it was not until the appearance of St Francis
with his extraordinary personal magnetism that the Church was able to
provide a powerful answer to the urgent demand for religious inspiration.
The saint and the ascetic invariably attracted veneration in the Middle
Ages, when the ordinary priesthood, if lacking in personal holiness, only
elicited fear, indifference, or dislike. There could be no more prolific
encouragement to heresy than clerical abuses. This was clearly the opinion
of Innocent III, who, while seeking to eradicate heresy in southern France,
also delivered a tremendous indictment against the conduct of the clergy
there. St Dominic ascribed the success of the Albigenses to what he
regarded as their affectation of holiness and of evangelical poverty which
misled the people. And quite clearly the people of Languedoc drew a
forceful comparison, all to the advantage of the heretics, between their
zeal, simplicity, and austerity, and the wealth, ostentation, and love of
temporal power displayed by the accredited envoys of a God who had
been poor, humble, and despised. Anti-sacerdotalism is a marked feature,
as it was often a predisposing cause, of medieval heresy. Some of the
heresies were to begin with not doctrinal at all, but distinctively evangeli-
cal, arising from dissatisfaction with existing conditions in the Church,
and aiming at a higher standard of faith and conduct.

For the forms which heresy assumed the East was largely responsible.
It is but a partial view of medieval history which focuses attention solely
upon the purely indigenous aspects of European civilisation and fails to
appreciate the force and the significance of the impress upon Europe of
the oriental world, the influence of the great trade-routes into Asia as
disseminators not only of wealth but of ideas. The intercommunication,
already fostered by the merchant and the traveller, was quickened still
farther by the Crusades. The Christian warriors set forth vowed to hold
no other intercourse with the infidel but that of the sword. Yet the
later crusaders were not of the temper of those whom the eloquence of
Urban II and his coadjutors first enlisted, of those who had pursued their
Muslim enemies into the Temple itself with relentless slaughter when
they captured the Holy City. Frederick ITs crusade of 1229 was the
expedition of a diplomatist, not of a warrior, and it was characterised
by the friendliness of its leader's relations with the Sultan of Egypt.
To the vivid imagination of Frederick the culture of Baghdad made a
powerful appeal; the religion of Islam, the speculations of Arabian phi-
losophers, were to him a matter of intense intellectual curiosity, not of
abhorrence; and an atmosphere of rationalism prevailed at a court where
Greek, Jew, or Arab were all alike welcome. So it was that Gregory IX
could with a certain plausibility assign to his abhorred imperial enemy